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REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 





The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 


listed below. 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 


Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


Region I....++++-Jdohn M. Chavez 


Room £-430 
Connect icut JFK Federal Bldg. 
Maine Boston, MA 02203 
Massac!usetts 617-223-6767 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Region II.....++-Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3580 
New Jersey 1515 Broadway 
New York New York, NY 10036 
Puerto Rico 21-344 -3435 


Virgin Islands 


Region III.......Jdohn P. Hord 
Room 2460 


Delaware 3535 Market Street 

District of rege PA 19104 
Columbia -5 9 - 

Mary land 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 


West Virginia 


Region IV......-..Frances Ridgway 
Room 317 


Alabama 1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Florida Atlanta, GA 30309 
Georgia FOF-BET-4495 
Mississippi 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 


*ennessee 
Kentucky 
Region V......+.--John D. Mellott 
Room 772 
Illinois 239 S. Dearborn Street 
Indiana Chicago, IL 60604 
Michigan -393-6976 
Minnesota 
Ohio 


Wisconsin 


Region VI.......+++--Les Gaddie 
Room 220 


Arkansas 555 Griffin Sq. Bldg. 
Louisiana Griffin and Young Sts. 
New Mexico Dallas, TX 75202 

Ok Tahoma 215-767 -4776 

Texas 


Region VII......++.--Patrick A. Hand 
Room 2509 


lowa Federal Office Bldg. 
Kansas 911 Walnut St. 
Missouri Kansas City, MO 64106 
Nebraska B63 74-54 
Region VIII..seeeeees Ernest E. Sanchez 

Room 1468 
Colorado Federal Bldg. 
Montana 1961 Stout St. 


North Dakota Denver, CO 80294 


South Dakota 305-837 -4235 
Utah 
Region [X...sceeceees Joe B. Kirkbride 
Room 11201 
Arizona Federal Bldg. 
California 450 Golden Gate Ave. 
Hawaii San Francisco, CA 94102 
Nevada TY5-556-3425 
REGION Xoweeeseees «+-Vacant 
Room 3094 
Alaska Federal Office Bldg. 
Idaho 909 First Ave. 
Oregon Seattle, WA 98174 
Washington 206-442 -7620 








-- When H ns and the Singer Company recruit qualified 


try-level S$, one source they turn to is Job Corps. 
he two corporations are among other recognized names in America's business 
ity that are partners with Job Corps in the Industry Work Experience 


pokesmen for the companies say the public-private sector partnership 
2kes good business sense. “The IWEP program has proven to be a source of 
ialified individuals who are just entering the job market,” says Paul Higgins, 
strict manager for Holiday Inns’ regional office in Columbus, Ohio. 


‘Employers indicate to us that the Job Corps graduates they have hired 
have been job-ready and quickly learn the routine and requirements of their 
says John Acquilano, Singer vice-president for training service operations. 


Job Corps is the U.S. Department of Labor's program of residential centers 
here economically disadvantaged youth aged 14-22 receive intensive remedial 
education and vocational training. The IWEP concept was born five years ago as 
ne method Job Corps uses to place graduates in jobs. 


For employers, participating in IWEP makes good business sense for several 
reasons, according to Job Corps’ John Burgess. He explains IWEP serves as a 
free employment service that matches a graduate's qualifications with the 
employer's job requirements. Employers may be reimbursed for a portion of 
training costs they incur with the graduate. They may also claim a federal 
income tax credit through the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit program worth 50 cents 
of every dollar of first year wages up to $6,000 and 25 cents of every dollar 
of second year wages up to $6,000. An IWEP coordinator takes care of most of 
the paperwork involved, freeing the employer of that responsibility. 


The program also works to ensure the corpsmember's success on the job. 
“he IWEP coordinator helps the graduate make the transition from the regimented 
l1+fe at a Job Corps center to living in a new community by assisting with 
housing and transportation arrangements. The coordinator also monitors the 
rker's performance throvgh contact with the graduate and the employer. 


currently, Job Corps has three [WEP programs. Holiday Inns participate 
“ne orogram run by the AFL-CIO Appalachian Council, in Charleston, W. Va. 
s year, the council] expects to place 400 graduates. 


The Singer Company has its own program operating out of Glenmont Job Corps 
ter in Glenmont, N.Y. In four years, Singer has placed 276 Job Corps 
tuates in jobs with various Singer divisions across the country and in staff 
at Job Corps centers Singer operates under contract with the Labor 


ent. 


-more- 
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Two additional IWEP programs operate in Portland, Ore. and Seattle, Wa., 


rosmembers and employers in the Pacific Northwest states. 


MEP concept succeeds because the program matches the individual 
he job, and not the other way around, says Willard Willis, the Appalachian 
ouncil's IWEP director. 

It's an employer's market out there," Willis explains. “But we also 
elieve there's a place for everybody. We screen for the Job Corps graduate 
wo best meets the employer's qualifications. We're not ashamed to admit it. 


wouldn't serve anyone -- not the applicant, the employer, or Job Corps 
nage -- to refer a candidate who isn't qualified.” 
Willis says graduates placed in jobs in heavy industry earn an average 


tarting wage of $7.25 an hour. Jobs in jight industry pay the average $4.25 
an hour to start. Willis says the program's retention rate averages better 
than 75 percent. 


Five years ago, when the council] started its program, Willis says employers 
were leery of hiring a Job Corps graduate: “There was a negative image of Job 
ros that we had to counter." 


oday, however, employers who are hiring contact the council. “They've 
come to learn. we won't waste their time," Willis explains. “By referring a 
juaiified applicant, we save them time and money, and they get a better candidate 
than if they just recruited someone from off the street." 


Holiday Inns has hired graduates who trained for food service careers at 
*ne National Maritime Union Job Corps Training Center in San Francisco. Higgins 
learned about the center when he was manager of a Holiday Inn in the city by 
the bay, and he found it an excellent source of trained workers. 


4Yiggins says the hotel industry finds it “difficult gettin ople with 
any kind of qualifications and an interest and desire to grow in the industry.” 


The IWEP program, he says, refers graduates “who are familiar with kitchen 
routine and terminology and who require minimum training. The graduates we've 
nired have done an outstanding job, and our managers are more than pleased with 
their performance." He also encourages Holiday Inns franchise owners to consider 
“-ring graduates. 


The orivate sector's role in federally funded job training programs will 
aac jreat*y under the Labor Department's Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). 
illis says government operators of JTPA programs who want to build successful 
artnerships with the employer community should heed an important lesson IWEP 
*:aght him: “Your goal should be to develop rapport with employers, to convince 
rem to accept you as a viable training program. You most become a good, 
‘+ahle training and referral source for the private sector. If you don't, 
‘l] he marked for life.“ 


eee 








Week of June 20, 1983 


ANGRISANI SETS INITIAL PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 
FOR JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS i eee 

WASHINGTON -- Performance standards to help measure the effectiveness of job 
training programs under the new Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) have been issued 
by Assistant Secretary of Labor Albert Angrisani . 


This is the first time in the year history of federal training srograms 
that performance standards of tt kind have been instituted for such efforts 
the assistant secretary said 


Angrisani said the standards » applied by the governors to the 
ervice Delivery Areas (SDAs) for the first nine months of the procram, startin 
ct. 1, 1983, to assess the result 


we intend for JTPA to be a performance-driven system,” the assistant 
secretary said "The national standards issued are goals which will need a 
hort trial period before more permanent yardsticks are established 


he standards apply the main training portion of JTPA, Title A, with 
$1.9 billfon proposed to be spent on economically disadvantaged trainees, 4 
ercent of whom must be youth, 16 through 21 


Anorisani said the initial standards are “pure and simple and wil! apply 
to all Title Il programs, regardless of size or type For programs involving 
adults, the performance measures require that 


east 58 percent of a adults who end training must have been placed 


y 


- he cost in Federal funds for each person placed in a job must not 
exceed $5,900 (including the cost of those who are not placed) 


-- An average starting wage of $4.90 an hour must be attained for all 
persons placed 

-- At least 41 percent of al! welfare recipients in a training program 
must have been placed in a job 


For training programs involving youth, the standards require that: the 
ate of trainees who enter jobs must be at least 4] percent; the tota! “positive 
termination” rate (which includes job placement, going back to school, or 


entering the armed forces) must be at least 82 percent; and the cost for al! 
“positive terminations” should not exceed $4,900 per youth. 


"By merely setting performance standards we expect that, compared to past 
experience, performance will improve,” Angrisani said. 


“And no small part of this improvement will be due to the basic design 
difference between JTPA and CETA, including the increased emphasis on training, 
reduced overhead costs, and limitations on training wages, stipends, and 
a} lowances." 


Week of June 20, 1983 


NEW RULES PROPOSED FOR FUNDING OF VETS’ JOBS PROGRAMS 


WASHINGTON -- New rules proposed by the U.S. Department of Labor would guide 
awarding of grants and distribution of funds for veterans’ employment programs 
through the new Job Training Partnership Act. 


_ Under the proposal each state aS well es each local area conducting a job 
training program within the state would be eligible to apply for a specified 
amount of money ranging from $50,000 to over $760,000 for veterans’ employment 
and training needs. The allocations, which would require matching funds from 
the Governors but not the local arees, are based on a formula which takes into 
account the size of veteran populations. 


California would be eligible for the highest amount, $762,000, while 18 
states would.qualify for the minimum of $50,000. Proposed amounts for each state 
are listed below. 


The funding proposal, issued by the department's Veterans’ Employment and 
Training Service (VETS), was scheduled for publication in the Federal Register 
on June 7. 


It represents the agency's first proposed rulemaking under the new job training 
aw which was signed into law by President Reagan on Oct. 13, 1982. Included in 
the statute, which replaces the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, are 
programs to meet the employment and training needs of veterans. These are admin- 
istered through VETS. 


In addition te proposed funding levels, the rule would also: 


* Establish definitions for three categories of veterans identified in the law 
(service-connected disabled veterans, veterans of the Vietnam era and veterans 
recently separated from military service); 


* Set eligibility criterta for the funds, including the requirement for a state 
to match the amount of the grant with funds from other sources; 


to 


* Provide a description of the application for funding and the review and approval 
process; 


* Set forth allowable activities described in the act, and 


* Provide for the monitoring and oversight responsibilities to be conducted by ‘ 
the assistant secretary for Veterans’ Employment and Training through the agency's 


regional and state network. 
Written comments on the proposal are being accepted until July 7 and should 


se addressed to William C. Plowden, Jr., assistant secretary of | abor for Veterans’ 
Employment and Training, 200 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20210, 


Attn: Joseph Juarez. 


~more- 








State - 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California. 
Coloradé 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 

I} linots 
Indiana 
lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 





BLACK NEWS DIGEST - 6/20/83 
VETS JOBS PROGRAMS -P. 2 — 


PROPOSED ALLOCATIONS BY STATE 


Amount 
$104,000 
50 ,000 
87 ,000 
69 ,000 
762 ,000 
104 ,000 
100 ,000 
50 ,000 
50 ,000 
319,000 





50, 
149 ,000 
218,000 
284 ,000 
145 ,000 

55 ,000 
163 ,000 


State 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 








Week of June 20, 1983 


OSHA PROPOSES KEY CHANGES TO UPDATE, CLARIFY, 


I T-EFFECTI ST. 


WASHINGTON -- The Labor Department proposed key changes to update, clarify 
and increase the cost-effectiveness of its cotton dust standard while assuring 
no letup in worker protection in cotton textile mills. 


- "We believe the proposed changes will not only resolve pending legal 
uncertainties and overcome existing technical difficulties in cnforcemat of the 
current standard, but will benefit both the overall cotton industry and the 
workers involved," Assistant Secretary of Labor Thorne G. Auchter said. He heads 
the department's Occupational Safety and Health Adsinistration. 


The major thrust of the 1 is two-fold; first, to maintain the 

issible worker exposure levels and the methods of compliance as they are 
n the current standard for the most hazardous sectors -- j.e., yarn 
manufacturing, and slashing and weaving (the textile ind tries); 


Secund, to exempt those sectors where OSHA data show no significant 
risk -- j.@., knitting, classing, warehousing, cottonseed processing and waste 
processing (the non-textile industries). 


Auchter said the permissible worker qqeewe levels would renaig at 200 
wicrograms of lint free cottog dust per cubic meter of air (200 ug/a”) for yarn 
manufacturing‘and at 750 ug/a” in slashing and weaving with the levels to be 
reached through engineering controls. 


"OSHA has found no evidence of significant risk in the industries proposed 
for exemption, a finding we aust sake for permanent standard in keeping with 
the Supreme Court decision on benzene," said. 


However, in the waste processing industries, which include waste recycling 


blendi cleaning and sorti ting and mattress assembly, the 
aE pomneen A level of toto inich applied before the current 
standard was prosulgated will be retained. 


The proposed revisions are expected to save an estimated $94.4 million in 
capital costs and $30.7 million in annual operating costs, according to agency 
studies. An estimated 76,000 workers are employed in these non- ile 
industries, leaving about 95,400 workers in the textile industries covered under 
the proposed revisions. 

Auchter noted that OSHA had stayed lication of the current standard to 
knitting pursuant to the Court's decision on benzene, while the 
standard's lication to other non-textile industries has been stayed or 
invalidated the federal courts. 


Other proposed key changes include: 


--- Adding “action levels” which would be one-half the permissible exposure 
levels for the textile industries. a monitoring, sedical surveillance 
and other requirements will be reduced or eliminated for exposure below the 


action levels. 
-more- 








BLACK NEWS DIGEST - 6/20/83 
COTTON DUST STANDARD - P. 2 


__7== Extending the compliance period for engineering controls by two years 
until March 27, 1 for feasibility reasons in the ring spinning, winding, 
twisting and spooling of high-cotton-content coarse yarn. 


*-- Modifying the definition of “washed cotton” for exemption purposes to 
encourage experimentation and innovation in processing. 


--- Restructuring technical requirements on monitoring, ventilation, area 
sampling and related matters to make them clearer and more cost-effective. 


Auchter said that under the current standard, which has no action level, the 
various industrial iene provisions ry to apply if cotton dust is present. 
The proposed action levels, he said, would encourage employers to lower exposure 
levels below the action levels to reduce compliance costs and at the same time 
further reduce worker exposure. 


The compliance period for completing engineering controls in the special 
sector of coarse oe manufacturing was extended to allow time to eliminate 
dust contro] problems in processes such as spinning. The compliance date 
remains March 27, 1984 for other sectors of yarn manufacturing as well as 
slashing and weaving. 


Research indicates that washing may eliminate the health hazards of cotton 
dust and a joint industry/labor/government task force is working on 
specifications for alternative washing processes. Rulemaking on these 
specifications will be conducted on an e ited basis when the task force 
report, which was not ready in time for this proposal, is completed. 


New more sophisticated measuring devices for cotton dust also have come on 
the market but equivalency testing protocols between these new devices and the 
vertical elutriator, the gain measuring device until now, are stil! bei 
developed. Any changes which may be required for equivalency testing will be 
proposed later. 


Written comments on the proposal must be submitted in quadruplicate to the 
OSHA Docket Office, Docket H-0527E, Room S-6212, U.S. Dept. of Labor, 200 
Constitution Ave. W.W., Washington, 0.C. 20210 on or before Aug 9, 1983. 


Public heart on the proposal will begin Sept. 19, 1983 in Washington, 
0.C., Sept. 27 to Ueties. and Oct. 4 in Columbia, S.C. Notices of intention to 
appear at the hearings, and the testimony and evidence should be sent in 
quadruplicate to Tom Hall, OSHA Division of Consumer Affairs, Room N-3635 at the 
above address (phone: 202-523-8024). The notice should be sent on or before 
Aug 26, testimony and evidence before Sept 9. 


The proposed revisions to the cotton dust standard were scheduled to be 
published in the Federal! Register June 10. 


Week of June 20, 1983 


ON SAFETY AND HEALTH 


WASHINGTON -- Representatives of the mining industry, labor, and government 
gathered recently at a national conference on mine safety and health and heard top 
officials from each group appeal for more cooperation to prevent injuries and 
illnesses, announced the Labor Department's Mine Safety and Health Administration 
(MSHA), Sponsor of the two-day meeting. 


Some 260 persons from coal and noncoal mining’ companies and industry associa- 
tions, -the United Mine Workers of America, the United Stee! Workers, state and 
federal mine safety agencies, and various universities attended the Second 


National Joint Conference on Mine Health and Safety, at the National Mine Health 
and Safety Academy in Beckley, W.Va. 


“Coming as we do from different parts of the national mining community, we who 
are meeting here today have distinctly different viewpoints on many aspects of 
preventing mine accidents and ilinesses. But there's no need for us to be 
adversaries, “ said Ford 8. Ford, assistant secretary of !abor for mine safety 
and health, in one “f three keynote speeches delivered at the conference. 


MINING OFFICIALS CALL FOR MORE COOPERATION 


“A st » well-managed industry, that runs smoothly and without accidents or 
health problems among its workers, benefits both management and labor--and also 
the nation as a whole,” he said. 


The other keynote speakers were Cecil Roberts, Vice President of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and Robert Vines, Vice President for Health and Safety 
for the Bituminous Coal Operators Association (BCOA). 


Roberts told the attendees, “We cannot and will not promise to stop criticizing 
government or management for practices and procedures we believe threaten the 
safety and health of miners. I'm sure no one here expects that. But | wil! 
pledge that we in the United Mine Workers will make every effort to be construc- 
tive in our criticism and to attempt to find mutually satisfactory solutions to 


the problems we face." 


In his prepared remarks, Vines said, “To go forward, we must recognize our mu- 
tual problems and our common interests, and build a respect and trust through 
responsible interaction of our institutions. This is the course on which BCOA 
has embarked, and we seek a confluence of spirit and resolve with labor and 
government in attaining our common objectives--the continued improvement of 
safety and health for our mine employees.” 

MSHA sponsored the conference to provide a forum for discussing shared safety 
and health problems and for recommending solutions. 


roup divided into several workshops covert specific types of mining (i.e., 
Ee ces! alates or metal and nonmetal mining) to consider issues such es 
safety training, improved communication, and federal and state regulations. - the 
meeting's end, spokespersons for each workshop reported to the entire group o 


attendees. 
, f 
A conference report containing the various presentations and the reports o 
the workshops will be available from MSHA in the near future. 








Week of June 20, 1983 


LABOR DEPARTMENT NAMES 2 AREAS IN KENTUCKY ELIGIBLE 
FOR EMERGENCY JOBS AID 





WASHINGTON -- Assistant Secretary of Labor Albert Angrisani announced the 
classification of McCracken and Webster counties in Kentucky as areas of high 
unemployment, making them eligible as sites for emergency jobs progtams. 


The two designations, effective June 1, bring the total number of “civil 
jurisdictions” so classified to 2,165. 


The Emergency Jobs Act (P.L. 98-6), signed into law by President Reagan 
on March 24, requires the assistant secretary to designate towns, cities, and 
counties that have high unemployment. 


The initial list of 2,163 such areas was published in the Federal Register 
on April 22. At least 14 Federal cabinet and independent agencies will use 
the list to conduct a wide variety of public works and service programs under 
the aegis of the emergency jobs legislation. 


The designation of high unemployment areas is based on an average of 
each area's unemployment rate during calendar year 1982. To be included in 
the list of eligible areas, an area must have had an unemploymen’ rate during 
1982 that was at least 90 percent of the average rate for all states during the 
same 12-month period. 


Since the average unemployment rate for all states during 1982 was 
9.6 percent, the qualifying rate necessary for inclusion on the list was 
8.8 percent (90 percent of the average). 


The act also requires that the list of high unemployment areas be updated 
monthly, by adding jurisdictions the assistant secretary deems meet the classi- 
fication requirements. The two Kentucky counties are the first to be added. 


All classifications are based on data compiled by the Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and collected from departmental, state, and local 
sources. 


Week of June 20, 1983 


DONOVAN CERTIFIES 3,300 TEXAS STEELWORKERS 
FOR JOB AID 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced that more than 
3,300 steelworkers at the Lone Star Company of Lone Star, Tex., have been certified 
as eligible to apply for cash benefits, training, and other employment-related 
assistance under provisions of the Trade Act of 1974. 


The secretary said the certification wes made because increases of fureign 
imports were an important cause of decreased sales and of these workers being 
separated from their jobs. 


It covers workers laid off on or after Dec. 3), 1981 whose jobs are 
related to producing of] tubular goods. 


The Labor Department's survey of the compeny's customers revealed that 
a major portion of them had increased the‘r reliance on imports of of] tubular 
goods in 1982 as compared to the previc:'s year, resulting in a sharp decline 
in sales for the Lone Star Steel Company. 


The Office of Trade Adjustment Assistance, a division of the Labor 
Department's Employment and Training Ad. inistration, conducted the investiga- 
tion which led to the certification of all workers at the Texas firm. 


Adjustment assistance provides cash compensation for a total of 52 weeks 
at the same level of unempluyment insurance (UI) benefits paid in Texas. 
(Certified workers must exhaust a1] UI benefits being paid in the state 
before collecting cash benefits under the trade adjustment assistande program. ) 


Certified workers are also eligible for training, job search and 
relocation aid, and other employability ‘services. When enrolled in an 
approved training program, workers may receive up to 26 additional weeks of 
cash benefits. 


The Texas Employment Security Commission will administer the job search, 


training, and relocation activities through its local Job Service offices and 
weekly cash benefits through its local unemployment insurance offices. 


eee 








Week of June 20, 1983 


ALABAMA, IOWA, MONTANA END EXTENDED JOBLESS BENEFITS 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced that the payment 
of 13 additional weeks of unemployment insurance (UI) benefits to eligible jobless 
workers ended in Alabama, Iowa and Montana on June 4. 


Extended benefits had been paid in Alabama since Oct. 31, 1982; in Iowa since 
Feb. 20, 1983; and in Montana since Jan. 23, 1983. 


Workers who had exhausted their regular benefits of up to 26 weeks were 
eligible for the additional weeks of extended benefits (EB). Workers in Alabama 
and Montana will still be eligible to coilect up to 12 additional weeks of UI 
under the Federal Supplemental Compensation (FSC) pi ogram, for a maximum of 
38 weeks of benefits (26 regular, 12 FSC). 


Workers in Iowa will be eligible to collect up to 10 additional weeks of UI 
under the FSC program, for a maximum of 36 weeks of benefits (26 regular, 10 FSC). 


EB triggered off in Alabama and Montana because the average statewide insured 
unemployment rate (IUR) for the 13-week period ending May 14 was less than 
20 percent higher than it had averaged during the corresponding period in the two 
preceding years. 


In Iowa, EB triggered off because the average statewide IUR for the same 
13-week period was less than 5 percent. (The IUR is based on the number of people 
covered by UI who are currently claiming regular state benefits. ) 


Seventeen states (plus Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) will be 
paying EB as of June 5: 


Alaska North Dakota 
California Oregon 

Idaho Pennsylvania 
Illinois Utah 
Louisiana Washington 
Maine West Virginia 
Michigan Wisconsin 
Minnesota Wyoming 
Mississippi 


Unemployment compensation is administered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Service in the Labor Department's Employment and Training Administration. 


aa? 


Week of June 20, 1983 


MICHIGAN, NORTH DAKOTA END EXTENDED JOBLESS BENEFITS 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced that the payment 
of 13 additional weeks of unemployment insurance (UI) benefits to eligible jobless 
workers ended in Michigan and North Dakota on June 11. 


Extended benefits had been paid in Michigan since Feb. 28, 1982, and in North 
Dakota since March 6, 1983. 


Workers who had exhausted their regular benefits of up to 26 weeks were eligible 
for the additional weeks of extended benefits (EB). They will still be eligible to 
collect up to 12 additional weeks of UI in Michigan and 10 weeks in North Dakota under 
the Federal Supplemental Compensation (FSC) program. 


Workers in Michigan may collect a maximum of 38 weeks of benefits (26 regular, 
12 FSC). Workers in North Dakota may collect a maximum of 36 weeks of benefits 
(26 regular, 10 FSC). 


€B triggered off in Michigan and North Dakota because their average statewide 
insured unemployment rates (IUR) for the 13-week period ending May 21 was less 
6 percent and 5 percent, respectively. (The IUR is based on the number of people 
covered by UI who are currently claiming regular state benefits.) 


Fifteen states (plus Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) will be 
paying EB as of June 12: 


Alaska Oregon 
California Pennsylvania 
Idaho Utah 

Illinois Washington 
Louisiana West Virginia 
Maine Wisconsin 
Minnesota Wyoming 
Mississippi 


Unemployment compensation is administered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Service in the Labor Department's Employment and Training Administration. 








Week of June 20, 1983 


PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--MAY 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods moved up 0.3 percent 
from April to May on a seasonally adjusted basis, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U.S. Department of Labor reported. The index had edged down slightly in both 
March and April. 


The index for intermediate goods rose 0.4 percent in May, after falling 
0.7 percent in March and 0.2 percent in April. Crude material prices showed no 
change , following a sharp advance in the preceding month. 


A substantial rise in the index for finished energy goods, which had dropped 
markedly during the first 4 months of the year, was largely responsible for the 
change of direction in the Finished Goods Price Index. In contrast, consumer food 
prices moved down after three consecutive monthly increases. The indexes for finished 
consumer goods other than foods and energy and for capital equipment both rose only 
slightly. 


Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished Goods increased 
0.5 percent to 284.3 (1967=100). Over the year, the Finished Goods Price Index rose 
2.3 percent. From May 1982 to May 1983, prices for finished consumer foods inched up 
0.1 percent, the finished energy goods index rose 1.5 percent, the index for finished 
consumer goods other than foods and energy advanced 3.2 percent, and capital equipment 
prices were up 3.1 percent. The Producer Price Index for intermediate goods was 
0.1 percent higher in May 1983 than a year earlier, and crude material prices were 
down 0.8 percent over the year. 


eae? 


Week of June 20, 1983 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


,omen maintaining families are far more likely to be unemployed than are husbands 
or wives; their average (median) family income is less than half that of married 
couples, and they are five times as likely to be in poverty, according to “Women at 
Work: A Chartbook," published by the U.S. Labor Department. 
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Families maintained by women are much less likely than married-couple families 
to have more than one earner in the home, according to “Women at Work: A Chartbook,” 
published by the U.S. Labor Department. 
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In 1981, about 3.4 million families maintained by women--1 in every three--were 
in poverty, compared with 1 in 16 married-couple families, according to “Women at 
Work: A Chartbook,” published by the U.S. Labor Department. 
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